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THE WESLEYAN 


VANITY 

We were standing there in the wind, 

And my hair, long and loose and wayward, 
Blew across your face. 

“You have the softest hair,” you said, 

And kissed one straying curl, 

And wound it round your finger 
In a ring of gold. 

The day was gold, too, 

And blue, and rose, and magic. 

We stood watching the long light 
Spill across the valley and mirror itself in the 
river. 

Beauty to catch your breath in sudden ecstasy and 
— almost — pain, 

Beauty not to be forgotten, soon — or ever. 

But strange it is, I think, now — 

So many long years later — 

Watching my hair, gray and thin and old, 

Its loose wisps drying in the sunlight 
And straggling over my wrinkled shoulder, 

That I can remember only the beauty of that 
hour 

And your voice, “You have the softest hair,” 

Your fingers and your lips 
Brushing its radiance. 

But I have forgotten your face, 

And your name. 


— Alice Burrovves 
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BURST BALLOONS 


Once upon a time an influential citizen’s 
daughter became bored with the ceaseless 
social whirl and decided to devote her 
life to the service of our less fortunate 
brethren. 

This fine young woman, Bertha by 
name, was a buxom blonde with an im- 
posing front and a tactless, ruggedly de- 
termined jaw line. She had a harsh and 
belligerent voice, designed by spiteful na- 
ture to grate on sensitive ears, and the 
color schemes she affected had driven many 
an Artistic Soul from the hometown. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the belle 
of said home town was none other than 
our heroine, Big Bertha. Perhaps this is 
not so paradoxical, considering that her 
father, in addition to being an Influential 
Citizen, was 1 lometown’s Banker, Realty 
Man, Dry Goods Merchant, and Presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club. He was, in 
fact, a Big Shot — with plenty of Dough, 
besides. 

Therefore, Bertha led a gay life, and 
every night, with elephantine grace, she 
whirled madly in the Social Whirl. More 
well-favored but less well-provided-for 
maids envied Bertha and played up to 
her; young blades, with visions of sugar 
plums and Packard coupes dancing in their 
heads, vied ardently for her favor; and 
she should have been supremely happy. 

But she was not. No indeed. For Bertha 
W’as not a mere Social Butterfly, not by 
a long shot. She was also a High-Minded 
young woman. Having attended a Female 
Seminary for four years, she found herself 
well informed on almost every conceivable 
topic and constantly reminded Lesser In- 
tellects of this fact. Whenever a down- 


and-out lecturer came to the little jerk- 
water town Bertha was right there to 
hear him, along with all the local High 
Foreheads and Intellectual Snobs. To im- 
press the villagers with the glories of the 
Intellectual Life, Bertha always contrived 
to fill (and amply) the most prominent 
seat at local functions, so that the common 
herd might observe her expression of In- 
tellectual Appreciation and, incidentally, 
watch her diamonds sparkle. 

In short, Bertha was Swell Stuff, and 
she knew it. Her favorite form of exer- 
cise consisted in patting herself vigorously 
on the back, throwing bouquets to herself 
and catching those thrown by fawning ad- 
mirers, and bowing graciously as followers 
gave the little girl a great big hand. 

^ et, as we have pointed out, Bertha 
was not happy. The local swains bored 
her, for they were, as she well knew, her 
Intellectual Inferiors. No one in Home- 
town appreciated the Higher Things of 
life. Bertha was Tlwarted and Repressed. 
Also, she had recently heard a high-toned 
lecture on the suffering low r er classes, which 
moved her to tears — great, glistening, no- 
ticeable, tender-hearted drops. Along with 
this touching display of pity Bertha made 
a great Resolve. With a noble smile and 
the air of a martyr, she broke the great 
news to a gaping crowd of Intellectual In- 
feriors. “I have heard a call,” quoth she. 
“I go to aid my less fortunate brethren. 
You see” — here her double chin quivered 
with frenzied emotion, and her jeweled 
hands clutched at her ample bosom — “I 
am Needed!” 

The Inferiors were greatly Moved. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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AND SO VICTORY 


Rosalie was an only child. Her mother, 
both surprised and annoyed by her coming, 
had lived through the trying period with 
as much disgusted patience as she could 
summon up, and then had hurriedly re- 
turned to her gay, exciting, pleasure-mad 
world to prove to her friends the experi- 
ence had left no trace either upon her 
rather brittle personality or on her lovely 
figure. Rosalie, at first, was left to the 
coldly scientific care of trained nurses and 
then was fed, dressed, bathed, and edu- 
cated by a series of elderly machine-like 
governesses who felt a vague sympathy 
for her but were afraid to risk exposing 
their long unused and carefully sheltered 
emotions lest they become painful tor- 
ments of maternal love and pity. The 
child had everything money could give her 
in a material way — expensive clothes, toys, 
surroundings, the best doctors for her 
childhood measles, mumps, and whooping 
cough, music and art lessons, a private 
swimming pool and a pedigreed puppy, 
although she never had any friends of 
her own age. 

When she was eighteen, she announced 
that she wished to go to college. Her 
parents scarcely heard her, though her 
father did write her out more monthly 
checks than usual and her mother did find 
time to arrange for her registration at 
Southey, a small but select woman’s col- 
lege, and to dismiss her governess with 
an ample pension. Both parents saw her off 
on the train and returned home with a 
smug self-satisfied sense of having ade- 
quately arranged for their daughter’s hap- 
piness for the next four years to come. 

College was a hideous nightmare to 


Rosalie in spite of her own desire to come. 
The first week was one of strangeness and 
confusion as she went meekly along with 
a hundred other bewildered freshmen to 
the various meetings and lectures that com- 
prised orientation w’eek. Under the en- 
thusiastic guidance of several big healthy- 
looking girls, all dressed alike in white 
skirts and sweaters with a big blue S on 
their chests, she mechanically signed pa- 
pers, answered questions, and took various 
oaths of loyalty and obedience to campus 
organizations. \o one took any personal 
notice of her, though one of the “Fresh- 
men Guides” came up behind her in the 
hall one afternoon, thwacked her heartily 
between the shoulder blades, cried, “Well, 
well, well, and how r ’re you today? Better 
hurry up or you’ll be late to the talk on 
‘Solving life’s little problems with the 
Southey Spirit’,” smiled brilliantly anti 
toothily, and went rushing on. 

Rosalie had counted on her expensive 
and plentiful clothes to attract attention 
to herself, and she had chosen each piece 
of her campus-correct wardrobe with an 
eye as to whether it was typical for a 
college girl but smart. She followed the 
pictures in Mademoiselle religiously. How- 
ever, since all the other girls were glamour- 
ous in their best clothes this first w r eek 
too, Rosalie wasn’t outstanding. 

She wanted friends badly. Once a group 
of seniors, known on the campus for their 
ability to “put things over” on the col- 
lege authorities and for the amazing quan- 
tities of cigarettes they smoked in one day, 
invited her up to their rooms for supper. 
Rosalie expanded happily under their in- 
terested questions and gave them a glow- 
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ing description of her private swimming 
pool and trips to Europe with her gov- 
ernesses. She smoked with them and lis- 
tened to their jokes with peals of appre- 
ciative and horrified laughter. For a week 
she held their attention and believed she 
had won their friendship. Then a lovely 
Army officer’s daughter from Hawaii en- 
tered school, two weeks! late, and was im- 
mediately snatched up by the seniors who 
listened entranced as she described hula 
festivals and shark’s fin soup. Rosalie was 
forgotten. 

Desperately she tried again, becoming 
as sweet and obliging as Elsie Dinsmore. 
Cheerfully she ran errands for everyone, 
insisted on lending out her best sweaters, 
and brought the girls she especially ad- 
mired surprise boxes of candy from town. 
Once another freshman stumbled over 
Rosalie’s chair in the dining hall and 
sprang a run in her stocking. Rosalie in- 
sisted on replacing them with two pairs 
of the sheerest Nylon. She even bought 
an electric heating pad to lend to a neu- 
rotic junior who had continuous backaches 
and didn’t like hot water bottles. 

The girls she was so obliging to smiled 
benignly at her, called her a “sweet child,” 
and went noisily on their 
ways to hockey practice or 
hiking club meetings. 

One afternoon Rosalie 
w f earily trudged to the lib- 
rary to look for an obscure 
history book. While she 
searched through the dusty 
stacks she accidentally over- 
heard two upperclassmen 
discussing the freshmen as 
a whole. 

“They’re terribly young,” 
said one. “We weren’t ever 
that young.” 


“And so aw'fully enthusiastic,” replied 
the second. “They think everything’s won- 
derful ” 

“Some of ’em are mighty good-looking, 
though,” continued the first girl. “Take 
that little Rosalie — what’s-her-name ?” 

“She really is! She looks sorta mysteri- 
ous, don’t you think w r ith those big eyes 
and pale skin? As if she knew things we 
don’t.” 

The girls went on and Rosalie stood 
lost in a sudden revelation. Mysterious! 
That's what she would be. Just play up 
her natural exotic appearance by getting 
rid of all those healthy out-doorsey school 
clothes and going glamourous. Mysterious ! 
Funny she hadn’t thought of that. She’d 
give these girls a taste of mystery that 
would make them notice her. 

Gradually the campus began to take 
notice of a new' Rosalie. She moved from 
class to class pale, silent, and aloof. Her 
dark hair fell below her shoulders and 
her clothes would have been appropriate 
for a movie star. She seemed to be in a 
world far away. The extroverted healthy 
college girls watched her with admiring 
awe and wondered. Slowly Rosalie let it 
be known that there w'as some mysterious 
Sorrow in her life, some- 
thing too deep to talk a- 
bout. The girls were 
thrilled. They began trying 
to comfort her but Rosalie 
subtly informed them that 
she was beyond help. This 
made them more interested 
and they soon decided that 
Rosalie w r as a Woman of 
the World whose present 
heartache was caused by 
some Man. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THE STORY OF GERTRUDE 


The unluckiest girl I ever knew was 
a young lady named Gertrude Higgin- 
botham. You can see she started life off 
with a handicap when her folks gave her 
a name like that, but they thought it 
sounded elegant and they wanted little 
Gertrude to grow up to be a lady. “Ger- 
trude Higginbotham,” however, proved 
too much of a mouthful for most of her 
little friends, so they shortened it to “Hig,” 
except for one little girl who couldn’t talk 
very plain and she called Gertrude “Pig.” 

When Gertrude was four years old, her 
parents decided she had possibilities, so 
they took her to a man who asked her a 
lot of questions and then announced that 
dear little Gertrude was the miracle of 
the age. As far as he could tell she was 
alive, but she had no brain. Her parents 
rejoiced and decided upon a political career 
for young Gertrude. 

Two years later Gertrude entered 
school. After three years in the first grade, 
she was promoted to the second because 
she had outgrown the desks in the first 
grade. Gertrude, her mother said proudly, 
was large for her size. 

The rest of Gertrude’s career in school 
needs little comment. The only subject 
Gertrude really liked was music, and that 
was because music always made her sleepy, 
and the teacher didn’t mind because Ger- 
trude had learned to snore in rhythm. 

Gertrude also liked to argue. She could 
argue for hours about practically nothing, 
and she always got very excited. One dav 
she started arguing during a lesson in 
arithmetic, because the boy in front of 
her said 6x7 was 42, and Gertrude knew 
it was 43. 


“It must be 43,” she said, “because 6 
+ 7 is 13, and besides, 42 is unconstitu- 
tional.” 

She began to get excited and talked very 
fast and very loud and jumped up and 
down and waved her arms until finally she 
convinced the little boy. But her teacher 
was worried about her getting so angry. 

“Really,” she said, “you mustn’t get 
so excited. One of these days you’ll get so 
excited you’ll just explode!” 

But Gertrude was too fond of argu- 
ments to pay any attention to such truck, 
and as she grew older she became famous. 

Gertrude fulfilled her parent’s expecta- 
tions and became a politician. She cam- 
paigned at every election, and her candi- 
dates always won, because Gertrude could 
talk louder and faster than anyone else. 

One day Gertrude was speaking in be- 
half of Senator Rufus Rockingham who 
was seeking re-election. She was speaking 
unusually well when suddenly someone on 
the back row began heckling her. Ger- 
trude smiled. Just what she needed — a 
good argument. 

So Gertrude began to get very excited. 
She shouted. So did the fellow on the back 
row. She waved her arms. So did the 
fellow’ on the back row. She jumped up 
and down. So did the fellow on the back 
row. It looked like Gertrude had at last 
met her match. But suddenly a very queer 
thing happened. 

Gertrude disappeared. No one could 
find her anywhere. A little puff of smoke 
drifted tow r ard the ceiling, but Gertrude 
was nowhere to be seen. 


— Betty Ray 
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THE CASE AGAINST COLLEGE MEN 


(Editor’s Note: Any resemblance to per- 
sons, living or dead, is purely coincidental 
and is intended to be regarded as such.) 

The word “gold-digger" is usually fem- 
inine gender, hut at most co-ed schools it’s 
common — especially among the males. 

My mother’s tall tales about how col- 
lege boys would dilute with water a thrce- 
for-a-quarter can of soup and split it three 
ways for Sunday night supper have long 
amazed me. I never took much stock in 
such stories, tho; I rated them with other 
figments of my mother's too vivid imagina- 
tion. 

But last summer — for want of higher 
fields to conquer and incidentally for an 
education course required for a teacher’s 
certificate I hope I’ll never use — I went 
to Nicholas summer school. And they’re 
true, these stories. True, and then some. 

Registration day was the beginning. I 
was in a huddle with five football players 
and one withered school teacher trying to 
decide whether to take Education 305 or 
203. For a while I w r ondered why the five 
f. p.’s were so in favor of course 305. I 
asked. One said, “No text book required." 
I understood. 

The second day was worse. I was relax- 
ing in the drug store after a gruelling 8 
to 10 class session, when an uncouth, un- 
shaven brute approached my booth and 
Hopped down hy my side. I’d never seen 
the lug before. “J’evcr have Spanish?" 
he growled out of one corner of his mouth. 
“Sure, two years," I acquiesced unsuspect- 
ingly. “Let’s get started then, sister! We 
gotta do a composition on Jorge Washing- 
ton." I did appreciate that we. 


I hat was the first in my highly instruc- 
tive series of compositions in Spanish on 
the bather of our Country and American 
History. I wrote on “El Cherry Tree", 
“El Fourth of July", “El War of 1812", 
and El, I don't know what all ! 

I hat was the only academic course I had 
time for. The rest of my time was con- 
sumed hy bridge — inevitably I was the 
fourth. I furnished (1) the cards; (2) the 
refreshments; (3) the silence necessary 
for concentration — for the football team. 
Yes, my partner was a girl and our oppo- 
nents were two f. p.’s w ith a bridge complex 
who are still the undefeated champions at 
Nicholas. And do they let you know it! 

One of them let me in on the big secret 
during my first week at school. His ap- 
proach w r as the same as the Spanish one's. 
All Nicholas boys, I found later, have the 
same approach. They lounge on a stool at 
the counter, face the booths, size up the 
occupants, then lunge toward the best 
game, and flop down. Well, this blond hero 
whose name I did not know greeted me 
with a “Hi, Babe! Play bridge? Care if 
I get a crowd to drop around Saturday 
night for a little game?' “How many 
tables," I inquired wdtheringly, “five or 
six?" Undaunted, he replied breezily, “Oh, 
two will be enough, if we have enough 
food!" 

Food is an obsession with Nicholas fel- 
lows. But cheap food. As an opening spe- 
cial a new lunch stand offered w r ith every 
ten cent barbecue sandwdeh purchased a 
free bottle of beer. I taxied four car loads 
of starving collegiates to that one night 
(Continued on page 22) 
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THREE MEN AND A HORSE 


The thin man with the blue tie regarded 
the animal with a thoughtful expression, 
stroking the left side of his chin and lean- 
ing his head to the right side. He walked 
around in front of the creature, careful 
not to get too near its large, chomping 
jaws. Then he stopped and stared again, 
leaning his head to the left side and strok- 
ing the right side 
of his chin. 

“Byron,” he in- 
to n e d nasally, 

“Byron would 
have done this 
thing magnificent- 
ly . . with a grand 
flourish. But 
would he have 

put his right foot in the stirrup on 
the right side of the animal, or his left 
foot in the stirrup on the left side? On 
the other hand, he might have put his left 
foot in the right stirrup, or his right foot 
in the left stirrup? One thing is certain, 
however.” He cleared his throat. (He 
always cleared his throat when he was 
going to say something clever. That was 
so everyone would be sure to hear the 
remark. It was very helpful to the stu- 
dents in his classes. They always knew 
when they were expected to laugh.) 
<4 A-hem. Byron would never have gotten 
on the horse and ridden off madly in all 
directions, as my freshman students often 
do when they write a theme.” 

He paused expectantly, but since his 
companions were not students, they did 
not consider it necessary to laugh. Instead, 
one of them, the tall one who needed a 


haircut, stopped jingling the coins in the 
pocket of his green suit long enough to 
drawl : 

“There is a time to work and a time 
to play. There is a time to write editorals” 



[he always left a syllable out of that 
word] “and a time to write feature ar- 
ticles. And uh this is the time to decide 
whether we should use the straight ap- 
proach uh or the suspended interest ap- 
proach and surprise the animal. Now, 
he turned to the third man, “what would 
you do in this situation?” 

The third man took off his green glasses 
and snapped, “Well, if we don’t do some- 
thing soon, and get started, there’ll be no 
stopping at Couch’s on the trip back. And 
w r hen we get in town, let’s don’t sing, boys, 
the Dean says Macon people have the idea 
w r e’re rowdy. We musn’t bring criticism on 
the college.” 

The tall man who needed a haircut put 
his hand in his trouser pocket and pulled 
out a camera, three rolls of films, a flash 
bulb, and a tripod. “If you’ll get on, I’ll 
(Continued on page 23) 
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THE JOKE 


Susie was different from the rest of the 
girls at school, and she was conscious of 
it, painfully every now and then. The 
difference all boiled down to the fact that 
in rainy weather she went from building 
to building on the rectangularly-plotted 
cement walks while the other girls slopped 
happily through the wading pool that 
March and April made of the campus. 
Somehow she always heard her Mother’s 
voice saying “Keep your feet dry,’’ and 
those four words kept her in the straight 
white way. 

Today, coming down the walk from 
Science, Susie carefully weighed the matter 
of crossing the campus. There was the 
walk or else the short swamp, cleverly 
disguised as grass. Not at all her usually 
conservative self, she daringly paddled in- 
to the deep, revelling in the forbidden joy 
of dampness oozing in through the soles 
of her shoes. 

Within Susie w f as a strange, unfamiliar 
glow of self-confidence, warming her coz- 
ilv, completely shutting out any chill from 
her delightfully wet feet. 

“Be kind to your web-footed friends,” 
she sang brightly, 

“For a duck may be somebody's mother, 

Be kind to the denizens of the swamp — ” 

Susie chuckled to herself at the weighty 
silence that unfinished musical masterpiece 
left. She felt witty, flippant, and sophisti- 
cated, she felt as clever as Ella sounded 
when she sang popular campus ditties. 

Thinking of Ella made the knowledge 
of her brand new joke even sweeter to 
Susie, and as she crossed the loggia, she 
uttered a gay “Hey, how you?” instead 
of her usual mild “Hello.” 


As she went down the steps to the post 
office, she rolled across her tongue the first 
clever line of the joke, savoring its subtle 
flavor like a connoisseur. It was exactly 
the kind of joke Ella appreciated and 
often told herself to a roomful of ad- 
mirers, spell-bound by her wit. 

There was a letter in Susie’s box, and 
someone perfunctorily muttered “Lucky 
girl” as she drew it out. 

“From Tom,” Susie beamed to the by- 
stander’s amazement. Adding “Uncle 
Tom'' would have spoiled the effect, so, 
buoyed up by her new' self-confidence, Susie 
omitted it. 

Down the hall to the dormitory, Susie 
carefully planned the triumphal telling of 
the joke. She’d hop on the bed and crinkle 
her eyes the way Ella did when she wanted 
people to beg her to tell them, too. Ella 
would see Susie had something on her 
mind, because everyone said that Ella was 
sensitive to people’s moods. Then Susie 
would tell the joke, maintaining a complete 
deadpan right through the clever point. 
She could see Ella’s face now, her black 
eyes laughing and a bit amazed at such 
a wonderful joke coming from Susie. 
After that, Ella’d probably overlook Su- 
sie’s pale blue eyes and dull blonde hair 
and accept her as a friend and equal. 

Susie didn’t pause at Ella’s door to 
gather courage this time. She just walked 
in and hopped on the bed. 

Ella looked up from the letter she was 
writing to say, “Hey, hand me that stamp 
there, will you ?” 

Susie handed over the stamp, crinkling 
her eyes as she did so. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WE WILL BE DIFFERENT 


Spring holidays were over. I stumbled 
up the steps to second floor, carrying two 
extra coats and grimly clutching three 
hat boxes and seven unopened library 
books. I kicked open the door to a curtain- 
less room with unmade beds. 

And there they were — the gang. Pa- 
jama-dad and calamined, they sprawled 
all over the place. Some, on the floor rolling 
off inches; others, curling the coiffeurs. 

They nodded their welcome. My room- 
mate even ventured a careless "Hi." With- 
out comment on their self-evident enthus- 
iasm, I made myself comfortable. 



Then we talked — talked as only a bunch 
of college girls can. We swapped ideas 
of men, love, and marriage. We argued 
about politics, war, and religion. Once in 
a while we agreed, but no one was branded 
a radical, a pro-Nazi, or an atheist. 

Contrary to my usual practice, I just 
leaned back and listened, glorying in every 
word. 

For 1 remembered another setting — the 
home 1 had just left. 

Flashes came back to me. 

Sitting around the dinner table, the 
family had been discussing the Labor 
monkey-wrenches in the Defense Program. 

u Democracy does have its disadvan- 
tages, doesn't it," I mentioned. 

A bomb exploded. "Democracy is our 
most priceless possession," mother ex- 
claimed. "The government should throw 
anyone in jail who doesn't appreciate it." 

At another time I overheard, "Hitler is 
a beast. Look at the way he treats the 


Jews." But late that day it was "1 saw 
some Jews looking at that vacant house. 
I’m going to speak to Mr. Barnes and 
tell him we won't have him renting to 
them." 

My father also had some ideas. "Eng- 
land must save the defenseless nations 
from tyranny," he stated. 

"England's record in India and Ireland 
isn't exactly snow-white," I casually re- 
marked. 

"I can’t stop your pro-Nazi ideas," he 
raged, "but I can ask you not to air them 
in my house." 

Such had been my experience at home, 
but now I was in a different world — an 
atmosphere of youthful ideas, healthy 
curiosity, and complete tolerance. 

It was 2 o’clock, but I had to tell of 
my censored holiday. I found I wasn’t 
alone. One girl’s parents had threatened 
to take her out of school because she was 
getting "atheistic notions." 

"It’s that Journalism professor," 
another parent concluded, "who's trying to 
make a Communist of you." 

We talked about it that night — about 
what happens to people as they grow older. 
And we made some resolutions. W e would 
stay young. We would be guided by more 
than blind prejudice. We, the new gene- 
ration, would be different. 

But in the midst of our enthusiasm, I 
remembered something Mother had said. 
"This is just another stage I've got to go 
through with you. I’ve been through the 
tom-boy stage, and the boy-crazy stage, 
and the ‘I want to be an actress’ stage. 
When you grow older, you'll come a- 
round." 

And the tragedy of it is — we probably 
will. 

— Virginia Harvey 
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ON THE GHOSTAL PLANE 


A mantle of snow half obscured the 
sign of the Bunker Hill Tavern. A tall 
figure stalked across the well-lighted 
threshold, doffed his tricorn, and walked 
over to the fire to warm his hands. He 
glanced at the barmaid and remarked, 
‘This winter reminds me of Valley Forge.” 
( I he light dawns. This is our first presi- 
dent.) “Give me a small mug of ale. I’m 
expecting some friends later.” 

“Here, sir! I’ll stir up the fire for you.” 

A little time elapsed in quiet. Suddenly 
the legato trot of a horse’s hoofs sounded 
on the cobbles outside. The door was Hung 
wide and a stoutish man came in. He ap- 
proached George and with a sneer said to 
him, “The others are coming, but I couldn’t 
find Franklin anywhere. Fie wasn’t in his 
grave, and he wasn’t flying his kite. He is 
nowhere to be found. Anyhow, I’m getting 
tired of this job. I’ve never been paid for 
that first ride yet.” 

But his sad plea w as lost in a clamor of 
voices. Paul Revere had been right. The 
others were coming. In fact, they had 
come, arguing loudly. 

In the scramble for chairs there was a 
minor battle between Hamilton and Burr. 
Hamilton, with his eagle eye, had spotted 
the settle and made a dash for it. But Burr 
saw’ his purpose and reached it first. Ham- 
ilton drew himself up to his full dignity 
and said, “Of course you realize I've 
always had this seat.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” Burr rejoined in a 
nasty tone as he settled himself comfort- 
ably. 

Next to Burr, at a writing desk, sat 
Thomas Paine with his everpresent pen, 


paper, and Common Sense. Fie was evi- 
dently the secretary of the meeting. 

Patrick Henry pulled a chair up by the 
desk and sat down, careful to assume an 
effective pose, hrom this vantage position 
he w’ould, no doubt, be able to correct all 
the mistakes which Thomas Paine would 
make and to orate any suggestions that 
arose. 

Among the company w’ere such well- 
known figures as John Marshall, John 
Hancock, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams 
and many others, about thirty in all. Just 
as Washington arose to address the gath- 
ering, the door opened slowly. All eyes 
turned in that direction to see enter a 
bitter looking man. wearing a faded buff 
and blue uniform. There was an air of 
hesitancy and doubt about Benedict Arnold 
as he advanced toward the General. 

The man spoke slowly. “I know you 
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must be surprised to see me here. But can’t 
you forget the past for my sake? Now I 
can see all my mistakes . . . Perhaps I’ve 
suffered enough.” 

Cries of “Dirty traitor,” “Deserter,” 
rang out. But Washington’s stern voice 
immediately quelled the rebellious cries. 
“It should be as you say, Benedict. Come, 
join us in some ale. Barmaid, once around.” 

The Washington, master of ceremonies 
ex officio , covered the awkard pause. 
“While we are waiting for Mr. Franklin 
to arrive,” he said, “Mr. Patrick Henry 
will repeat his famous address on Liberty, 
as scheduled.” 

There were audible signs from many. 
A murmur of protest arose. All looked 
bored. Henry, however, chose to ignore 
these ill-concealed evidences of bad breed- 
ing. He arose with an air of self-assurance, 
smoothed his waistcoat, and turned to Mr. 
Paine. “L^h, Thomas,” he suggested, 
“Please be sure to record my speech in 
the minutes. And you might make a writ- 
ten copy to be supplied, free of charge, 
in case of any errors.” 

Preliminaries dispensed with, the fa- 
mous \ irginian faced his fuming audience, 
cleared his throat, then addressed them in 
his best elocutionary manner. 

“My friends, it is with the very greatest 
pleasure that I contribute my part to this 
meeting. Since my speech was so enthusi- 
astically received the first time it was de- 
livered, it may well bear repetition. I am 
sure that I may, of course, expect your 
undivided attention.” As he was again 
clearing his throat, preparatory to the 
speech itself, a commotion was heard in the 
back of the room. And in walked a small 
white-haired, be-spectacled old man, lean- 
ing on the arm of a stranger. The two 
were laughing and talking together. “Sorry 
I was late, gentlemen, but I was unavoid- 


ably detained. If you had used ghostal 
telegraph instead of Paul Revere, 1 should 
have known in time. After all these years 
he must be tired out.” 

“And to think, he used to have a fixation 
on speed,” the stranger grinned. 

A startled murmur went about the room, 
“What does he know about it? Royalist?” 

And Hamilton jumped up. “The au- 
dacity of the man !” exclaimed he. 

As usual Washington had to quiet the 
group. He inquired in a calm voice, “Who 
is this man, Franklin?” 

“Excuse me, gentlemen. This is Mr. 
Smith. It was quite by accident that I ran 
into Mr. Smith here. It was when I moved 
my grave to get away from my wife. You 
know', it is very important where you are 
buried. I never realized it before. Every 
man should think about it seriously before 
he dies. I wish now that I had put that in 
Poor Richard — ” 

“Yes, yes, we know’, but what’s he doing 
here ?” 

Suddenly the stranger exclaimed, “I 
know' who you are. You’re the bather of 
our Country. First in war, first in peace. 
I know all about you.” It was obvious that 
he meant G. Washington. 

“Yes,” Franklin laughed, that’s 
George, hatchet and all. But you don’t 
know everything about him. If you only 
knew' all I could tell you!” 

“That’s neither here nor there,” George 
snapped pettishly. “You're just a garrulous 
old man; always have been and always 
will be. For instance, there was the time 
we had to have someone follow' you around 
for days so you wouldn’t talk about the 
Constitution. That w f as the only way we 
could keep it a secret.” 

After a visible struggle Franklin s di- 
plomacy returned, and he made his peace. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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IMPRESSIONS 

My feet are curled under me. . . . I’m sitting here but 1 don’t feel here . . . morning shine is 

doing its washing . . . light whips the day with a million lashes I’m happy when I’m alone. . . . 

I soften my limbs in relaxed postures. . . . I’m writing to let you know how much I love you. . . . 
1 sat in chapel and mentally I kept typing “I love you” over and over. ... I could feel my fingers 
strike the imaginary keys . . . have I told you there are seven large windows with 296 panes of 
glass facing me in chapel . . . each morning I check a window off for the week with a stroke from 
my mind . . . from where we sit in chapel we overlook the basketball court . . . the baskets were 
raised up. ... I wished for a board from me to a basket. ... I could have slid down and through 
and bounced around on the floor . . . instead of watching the lamps in front of the dining room 
sway with the warm wind. ... 1 have been living in a suburb of reality since you are not with 
me . . . should I tell you that last night I listened to “Moon River” . . . that the music w r as 
softer than ever . . . that I felt bluer than ever. ... I wanted to get up and cover the transom 
so that the light from the corridor would not shine in on the round globe on the ceiling of the 
room and give me an artificial moon which made me cry out for you . . . perhaps 1 should speak 
of commonplace things . . . perhaps I should tell you I need to change the water on the pussy willows 
bending over me and my typewriter . . . should I mention that everything happy is out-of-doors 
today . . . that I’m sitting as near the window as my melancholy mood allows in the shadows of 
the happiness . . . the faucet of spring has been dripping slowly ... I ache to be drenched . . . my 
eyelashes caress each other as 1 close my eyes and try to think of something besides you, darling. 
... I can’t be just dust . . . more than dust must constitute my being ... no dust is capable 
of holding one grain of my love . . . my fabric is only tissue ... it isn’t guaranteed . . . my heart 
purrs because l have a lover, because the earth is spring . . . because spring is enchantment . . . 
because enchantment is the reality of fairies ... I shall slip into the soothing w r ind on my clouded 
cushion and breathe into your surroundings ... I die to be as necessary as a doorknob to a door 
... as a street sign to a street ... as a minuet to an old-fashioned girl ... I cover my eyes with 
my hand but see you through my fingers . . . my heart is orchestrated with revery . . . stupid 
me . . . because I throb with melody ... I think I am gifted and try to compose the tune . . . 
my love is like the fire hydrant at the front of your house . . . useful and steadfast . . . loneliness 
is coming swiftly . . . like a sw r arm of silent vultures . . . darling . . . you know' it’s not how 
I’m writing ... or what I’m writing ... I must be thinking if I’m writing . . . it’s what I’m 
thinking that should be sinking or linking us . . . love is propelled by dear nearness ... I try 
to grasp and clasp your fluorescent heart . . . maybe it’s not for me and I should let it be . . . 
our waves have turned to ripples . . . even those meager ripples often flood me with an ocean of 
happiness ... if you were by my side my gust of ardor would be too much for me . . . sweetheart 
. . . don’t love what you see w'hen you look at me . . . love what you know' is hidden below r . . . 
maybe we’re missing heaven by spinning the wheels of understanding in the ambiguous direction 
of Nowhere . . . my love . . . you wouldn’t like this mood . . . it’s not concrete ... it doesn t 
meet in thought . . . the glue on my w*allpaper has dried . . . some patterns have fallen off . . . 
it’s a queer thing . . . 


— Audrey Frapaul 
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ON AND OFF THE CAMPUS 


Pride may go before a fall, but maiden- 
ly modesty lingers long afterwards. 

Lake Sarah Webb, for example. On a 
recent visit to Emory University the luck- 
less senior stumbled on the library steps. 
Bumping down the entire flight of stairs, 
she concluded her own flight by sitting 
down forcibly on the hard cement walk. 

Physical soreness and mental mortifica- 
tion rendered Sarah silent for the re- 
mainder of the day; maidenly modesty pre- 
vented any disclosure of the cause and 
nature of her discomfort. Like a true 
martyr, she groaned over her bruises in 
silence. 

Therefore, imagine her dismay when a 


male companion, puzzled at the unaccus- 
tomed silence, queried : 

“What’s the nature of your deep-seated 
malady, Sarah?” 


Formal receptions bring out the worst 
in human nature. Despite music to soothe 
the savage spirit and plentiful food as 
solace for the inner man, receiving lines 
do strange things to otherwise socially ad- 
justed characters. 

Such was the case of Harriet Branan 
at the recent student government reception 
for new officers. I ler arches had fallen. 
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her knees were buckling, and as 
she pumped the hundredth hand 
and smiled her thanks to the 
hundredth perfunctory “Con- 
gratulations on your new office,” 
her nerves were becoming fray- 
ed. She resolved to vary her re- 
marks. 

As each faculty member passed 
dutifully down the receiving 
line, Harriet whispered confi- 
dentially, “I just had a letter 
from home, and Mother has 
chopped my little brother to 
death w f ith a butcher knife!” 

To which each f.m. answered 
politely, “Fine, fine! Congratu- 
lations!” 

• 

The above reminds us of Kit- 
ty Hopper, whose staple com- 
ment with which to meet all of 
life’s situations is “well, good!” 

Kitty and a friend were dis- 
cussing a well-known surgeon. 

As the friend finished telling of 
her cousin’s death on the sur- 
geon’s operating table, Kitty remarked in 
gleeful tones, “Well, good!” 

• 

I he dancers at a Virginia Beach surf 
club were grouped around the orchestra 
stand to hear a special selection. Mary 
Belle Gardner could not see the orchestra 
over the shoulders in front of her, so in 
endeavor to see better she stood on tiptoe 
and grasped her date’s hand for support. 

1 he music ended and Mary Belle turned 
to her date, only to encounter a strange 
and embarrassed man, who w f as ga/.ing in 
consternation at the grasp she had upon 
his hand. She looked around and met the 
vindictive gaze of the strange man’s date; 
she looked behind her into the glowering 
eyes of her own date; Mary Belle fled. 


Professor Collins’ press photography 
class were to criticise some photographs 
for an exam. One picture w’as of three 
girls, of whom one, Ann Jones we’ll say, 
was printed darker than the others. 

One photography student, naive or with 
a purpose behind her naivete, wrote; 

“Ann Jones — overdeveloped.” 

• 

Despite much brain racking, Rita San- 
try came to class empty handed the day 
Shakespeare students were to hand in plots 
for their plays. Disconsolate, she wrote: 

“Dear Dr. Gin — I haven’t a germ.” 

Replied he : 

“Dear Rita Sanitary — Expose your- 
self.” 


— E. M. 
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THE LAST WORD IN PRINT 


Dusk has fallen. The reporter recalls 
the Sandburg quatrain from “The People } 
Yes.” 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on 
the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
Hight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

— Michel Mok in the Post . 


Perhaps the People, Yes, but Sandburg, 


No. 


Flashing a light in the murky surround- 
ings he found the partially opened package 
exposing a human hand. Nearby was an- 
other newspaper-wrapped package. Gin- 
gerly loosening the papers, the patrolman 
was shocked to find a human leg .... Just 
before dark another gruesome find was 
made in a sewer at Lombard and Wolfe 
streets. It was part of a woman's torso, 
and a heart which was scarred w f ith stab 
wounds. Murder was the only answer. 

— from Thrilling Detective 

Logical deduction. 


Fiero and Shepley had walked 
in behind each other. 

— From Cluul Hanna by Wal- 
ter D. Edmonds. 


Cocktail Party For 
Nursery School. 

— Headline in Baltimore Sun. 
Progressive education, no doubt. 

# 

From Inside Asia by John Gunther: 


p. 20 

• • 

. it goes without saying . 

P- 53 

• • 

. it goes without saying . 

p. 88 

• • 

. it goes without saying . 

P- 155 

• • 

. it goes without saying . 

p. 166 

It 

goes without saying . . . 

p. 426 

• • 

. it goes without saying . 

P- 472 

• • 

. it goes without saying . 

P- 547 

It 

goes without saying . . . 

Man 

of few words. 


Neat trick, if they can do it. 



Miss Ford claims to have been brought 
up at Smith River by a squaw in 
a papoose basket. 

— From Profile of a Mystery 
Writer by Jane Shore in Satur- 
day Review Literature. 

Do these Indians never grow 
up? 
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“The Secret of Suzanne” is the story of 
Count Gil. Married hut a month, he sus- 
pects his wife of infidelity. He is pleas- 
antly surprised to find that she is merely 
a cigarette smoker, and all ends happily. 

— From the Wilton {Conn.) Bulletin 

We’re relieved. 

• 

Mrs. Sloan Dines 
On College Mess 

— Headline from Clemson Tiger 

But why be so blunt about it? 

— From Adventurers in Philosophy by 
Vergilius Ferm: — 

Can an Uncaused Cause cause causes, 
and so on? 

Oh, indubitably! 

Darling to Speak 
At Dinner for Love 

— Headline from St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat. 

Sweetheart! 

• 

To rent — a college house, furnished, 
full of girls. Immediate possession. Ad- 
dress A. A. Gazette Office. 

— Adv. in Northampton (Mass.) Ga- 
zette. 


Prom Introduction to Psychology by 
Boring, Langfeld, and Weld: 

I he experiences of hunger and thirst 
result from the absence of food and water, 
respectively. 

Aw, gwan ! 


Ginger Rogers buys every new book and 
plans to read them all. 

— From article in Woman's Home Com- 
panion. 

All at once? 

But pitee renneth sone in gentil herte. 

— Legend of Good Woman by Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

That pitee renneth sone in gentil herte. 
— Squire's Tale by Geoffrey Chaucer. 

For pitee renneth sone in gentil herte. 
— Knight's Tale by Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Emphasis by repetition, perhaps. 


Line forms at right. 


— E. M. 


SPRING FEVER 


Sing a song of springtime, 

And flowers in the grass — 

But it’s a misdemeanor to pick them, 
So admire them as you pass. 

Sing a song of springtime. 

And moon and June and croon, 

But please don’t mind the music; 
It’s an old Tchaikowsky tune. 

Sing a song of springtime, 

And birds and bees and flowers; 

But drat the sun that wakes me up 
Before my full eight hours. 

Sing a song of springtime, 

And Nature in her prime 

And never mind if this just makes 
The fifty-millionth time. 

Sing a song of springtime, 

Yes, sing until you’re hoarse — 

But just let me go back to sleep 
While Nature takes her course. 


— Susan Monk 
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BOOKS 


It must he the fatal 
effect of spring, for 
when I wandered in C. 
M. L. the other day, I 
couldn’t seem to make 
my feet go to the his- 
tory, sociology, or phy- 
sics reference books at 
all. Instead they firmly 
directed themselves to 
the poetry shelf, for which I am now very 
thankful, for otherwise 1 might have missed 
the special treat which came in the form of 
“The Glass-Blower and Other Poems’’ by 
Jan Struther, of “Mrs. Miniver” fame. It 
is a collection of lyrics, most of them very 
lovely, though a few seemed to have an 
Edna St. Vincent Millay idea behind them 
hut lacked that singing quality which makes 
Miss Millay’s lyrics so notable. Mrs. 
Struther’s poems have all of the unusual- 
ness of angle in their thought and the 
eternal femininity of approach which en- 
deared Mrs. Miniver to her readers. The 
most notable are “Flowers at a Musical 
Party,” “The Glass-Blower,” “Evening,” 
and this one : 

“A Dkfinition” 

“You ask me, What is love? It is a craving 
To spin the dawdling globe with a flicked finger 
Till meeting come, and then 
To slow it down again 

To a snail’s pace, with desperate hands cleaving 
To its painted sides, that joy may last the longer. 

» 

It is to walk armored, yet stripped ; to welcome 
A broken bone, if the loved one’s eye he on you, 
And yet to shrink dismayed 
From an ungentle word. 

It is to see as far, as clear as a falcon, 

And stumble over a stone in the path before you. 


It is to go all day with a lamp shining 
In your heart; to which, when comes a pause 
from labour 

Or when the numbing crowd 

Drifts for a while aside, 

You find yourself like a moth to candle turning 
To warm vour thoughts as its white and secret 
ardour.” 

Turning from the sublime to the some- 
what ridiculous, there is Gertrude Stein’s 
new novel, her first in eleven years, en- 
titled “Ida.” It has been suggested that 
“Ida” is about the Duchess of Windsor. 
I hope it is, for that will save the task, 
impossible for me, of finding out just what 
the book is about. One thing is clear: the 
heroine's name is Ida. Ida’s personality, 
however, is more elusive than her name. 
Sometimes Ida seems to be twins. To fur- 
ther confuse the reader, the book is di- 
vided into two halves, just like a soccer 
game. These are called First Half and 
Second Half. I felt very grateful to the 
binder for making the Second Half fol- 
low the First Half, for that is the only 
logical sequence in an otherwise disjointed 
situation. The book is written in Miss 
Stein’s peculiar prose, which is only a little 
less peculiar than her peculiar poetry. It 
seems to be designed to give the impres- 
sion of no definite impression at all. It is 
completely non-resistant. That is, it is 
non-resistant if you can take it calmly and 
not start tearing your hair trying to find 
out just what Miss Stein is talking about. 
I recommend the non-resistant approach, 
and the following recipe for an insomnia 
cure : 

“Ida woke up. After a while she got up. 
Then she stood up. Then she ate some- 
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thing. After that she sat down." 

And please excuse me for yawning. 

If you need something to pull you out 
of the heavy-eyed state that “Ida" will 
put you in, try the new book everyone is 
talking about: Jan Valtin’s “Out of the 
Night.” It is 800 pages of bloody auto- 
biography, the tale of a member of the 
real “lost generation,” those young Euro- 
peans caught in the terrifying world be- 
tween the last war and the present one. 
Valtin, a German seaman, became a Com- 
munist and fought in the unsuccessful post- 
war uprisings in Germany and elsewhere. 
Captured by the Gestapo, he lived through 
three years in an inferno of torture and 
violence, and was finally released on his 
promise to become a Nazi spy. The whole 
atmosphere of the book is one of dis- 
illusion, conspiracy, horror, blood, and 
death. How much of it is true, only Mr. 
Valtin knows, but the effect is gripping 
enough to satisfy the most demanding real- 
ist. Perhaps you will wish, as I found my- 
self doing, that you could believe the story 
exaggerated. It would save a lot of night- 
mares. 

—A. B. 


THE JOKE 

(Continued from page 1 1 ) 

“What’s the matter? Catching cold?” 
Ella asked. 

Susie gulped. “No, I know a good joke,” 
she said. 

“Yes?” Ella lifted an eyebrow ques- 
tioningly. 

Then Susie told her joke. 

“Very clever, Susan,” Ella yawned. “I 
liked it, too, when I first heard it.” 

Susie sat in the middle of the bed. 
Suddenly she remembered that her feet 
were very, very, damp. 

— Rita Santry 


THE CASE AGAINST COLLEGE 
MEN 

(Continued from page 9) 
stand for free beer. Incidentally, they 
probably enjoyed the ride, tho they never 
thought of saying so. 

Those boys are even economical in their 
own co-op or drug store. Ice cream is their 
favorite refreshment. This may be a trifle 
puzzling until the why is ferreted out. Ice 
cream can be bought in pint bricks. Cost — 
fifteen cents. 1 5 divided by 3 equals 5 cents 
apiece. And so much more for your girl’s 
money than in cones, too! I wonder how 
many pints of peach ice cream I have an 
uncollected share in. They always buy 
peach ice cream. It’s an unsolved mystery. 

Nicholas men do have one rule of eti- 
quette, how r evcr. They never borrow more 
than a nickel a day from one lady. Why, 
brother, it just ain’t ethical — unless, of 
course, it’s an emergency. 

An emergency is like this. One friendly 
fellow borrowed a nickel from me one 
morning to call a girl friend. But she was 
asleep and her mother asked him to call 
back in half an hour. He was just as broke 
as ever a half hour later, so he borrowed 
another nickel to make the second call. 
That’s an emergency. 

Most of the nickel-less Nicholas boys’ 
gold-digging goes on at the drug store 
between classes. But economy is habitually 
carried over for dates. A typical summer 
school date runs something like this: 

One boy has heard that a certain co-ed 
sings. Another fellow knows a girl who 
can beat out some mean jazz. Those two 
dates furnish the entertainment. The crowd 
gathers in the chapel where there is a 
piano and the so-called entertainment pro- 
ceeds. When the girls are worn out — from 
the singing, of course — the group migrates 
to the Biology Lab. Why? Because the 
watermelons are on ice in the refrigerator 
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with the frogs. The melons are dissected 
by a pre-med student with a scalpel which 
he sterilized in formaldehyde or some- 
thing — just to make sure there was no 
frog left on it. There in the odoriferous 
atmosphere of Biology Lab is the food 
consumed; three grim skeletons watch the 
proceedings with a mournful glare. 

A slightly more expensive date for a 
special occasion is the bowling date — 
Dutch style. And the losing team pays 
the whole cost. The girl who throws away 
one ball and causes her date to foot the 
bill is thenceforward ostracized. 

The girls don't always get the worst of 
the bargain on a date, tho. I have seen two 
mercenary Nicholas co-eds gyp a follow 
superbly. 

I had a date with a Nicholas boy whose 
friend was another Nicholas boy. Ni on 
this fateful night was a little confused 
about his date. Well he might be. 'I hat 
very morning in the drug store two prom- 
inent co-eds mentioned to him the fact 
that they’d like to see the show at the 
Grand — very subtly, of course. Somehow, 
he didn’t remember just how, they hood- 
winked him into saying he’d furnish the 
transportation. Naturally they thought 
he’d get a date for the dateless one. But 
his only friend already had a date with 
me. So the outwitted Romeo called for 
his equally outwitted date — both of ’em 
were there. And both of the brazen females 
clung to his arms and sweetly accompanied 
us to the show. Not embarrassed at all. 
’Twas the one occasion on which I pitied 
a Nicholas boy. He paid their way to the 
show, furnished hot dogs afterwards, and 
they smoked all his cigarettes and mutilated 
two packs of gum. Some women, those 
two ! 

With gals like those infesting the Nich- 
olas campus, the inescapable perpetuation 


of the female of the species seems likely. 
And there seems little chance that the 
masculine element — poor thugs — will come 
out of the battle unscathed. 

But of one thing I am sure. When big- 
ger and better gold-digging is done, the 
men will be the ones to do it. 

— Pat Jarratt 


THREE MEN AND A HORSE 
(Continued from page io) 
get the picture from this angle. Or maybe, 
it would be better taken from here.” He 
walked around and sat down in the road 
in front of the horse and angled the cam- 
era up at the # animal’s jaw. t4 I can't see 
anything but teeth,” he complained, and 
moved the camera again. W I want to get 
a good shot for the annual. These are 
new color films.” 

The man in the blue tie stroked the left 
side of his chin and cleared his throat. 
“Well, now, that’s a horse of a different 
color.” 

He started to laugh himself this time, 
to make sure they got the pun. But the 
man in the green glasses urged nervously, 
“You boys can think of more w T ays to de- 
lay starting. It ought to be perfectly sim- 
ple. Just step up on the animal, like you 
step up on the bus.” (He always said the 
bus, never a bus. As far as he was concerned 
there w T as only one bus in the w r orld any- 



way.) “We should have taken the bus in 
the first place.” 

“Stand still. How do you expect me to 
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get this shot?” the man behind the camera 
said irritably. 

The man in the blue tie continued to 
stroke his chin and regard the animal 
thoughtfully. The animal stood patiently 
giving back the stare and chomping its 
bit. 

The sun was going down and the man 
with the camera was getting crosser every 
minute. By now, he was almost as cross as 
the man in the green glasses. But not quite. 
T he man in the green glasses was almost 
tearing his hair now. As the sun went 
down, he could be seen standing in the 
roadway looking at his watch anti wring- 
ing his hands and pleading with tears in 
his voice, “Come, come, boys, make up 
your minds. We’re behind schedule now.” 

That was the inexcusable fault, the ul- 
timate sin. Behind schedule. He gave one 
last agonized moan, looked at his watch 
again, and collapsed on the ground. The 
horse walked over and calmly put one 
hoof upon the body. 

“Don't move! That will make a won- 
derful picture!” The man with the camera 
had that here’s-a-great-news-story-tone in 
his voice. 

“Yes, horse on a man.” The man in 
the blue tic cleared his throat and stroked 
his chin. 

— Alice Burrowes 


BURST BALLOONS 
(Continued from page 5) 

Gratified by the common herd’s recep- 
tion of her news, the next sunny day Ber- 
tha bedecked herself in velvets and jewels 
and sailed forth to answer the needs of 
Suffering Humanity. She did not choose 
to don an old dress and Mingle with the 
Masses; not Bertha. She felt the sufferers 
would be Uplifted and Heartened by a 
glimpse of her tasteful attire. Thus each 


day Bertha went out to answer her Call. 

Soon the Masses knew her, and all of 
Shantytown reacted violently to Bertha’s 
triumphant entry into their domain. Chil- 
dren bawled and ducked into the nearest 
garbage can, men spat vigorously in Lady 
Bountiful's wake, and women exclaimed, 
“Sakes alive” and listened in awe to Ber- 
tha’s demands that they cease drinking, at- 
tend church, plant a garden, and put fresh 
flowers on the table for every meal. She 
came to Shantytown often too, for now 
she had added incentive. Cupid’s dart had 
at last pierced the bulwark of her su- 
periority. The love bug had bitten Bertha. 

It all happened one day when Bertha 
was bringing Light and Joy into the cor- 
ruption of a Shantytown saloon. As our 
valiant heroine was commanding the star- 
tled barman to serve orange juice and milk 
instead of Spirits and to keep a bowl of 
gay daisies on the bar, her eyes met the 
dark, insolent gaze of a sleek young man 
at a nearby pool table. At once her arms 
dropped the bunch of gay daisies, her foot 
slipped off the brass rail, and there, both 
literally and figuratively, Bertha fell — for 
Jake, Shantytown’s ace pool shark. 

Thenceforth Bertha billowed along on 
paths of roseate clouds, and life to her 
was very Beautiful. Soon she forgot her 
suffering women and children, and daily 
she entered the Den of Vice. There she 
planted her imposing bulk squarely in 
front of the bar, ordered a glass of milk 
as an example to the Corrupted Individ- 
uals, and from that vantage point gazed 
fondly upon the object of her maidenly 
ardor. Said object, namely, Jake, could 
be found playing pool with lesser sharks or 
sitting at a table with several personages 
whom Bertha mentally classified as Loose 
Women and Drunkards. Jake lounged 
about, laughing, talking, drinking, sad to 
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relate, and to Bertha’s fluttering delight, 
looking at HER. In fact it soon became 
quite obvious that he was talking about 
her. 

Bertha forgot to be Benevolent, and 
devoted all her thoughts to Jake. Con- 
stantly she wondered what he said to the 
Drunkards and Loose Women as he lolled 
at his table and stared at her. She was 
quite certain of the nature of his remarks, 
though; no doubt, overcome by awe and 
admiration he was ardently whispering: 
“Who is that beautiful woman over there 
with the kindly, Christian light in her eyes? 
What a ravishing gown — what tasteful at- 
tire — Wotta Woman!” 

Bertha now had one object in life. Suf- 
fering Humanity was forgotten, and she 
schemed only to find some method of over- 
hearing the compliments paid her daily 
by Jake, chief shark of Shantytown. Final- 
ly she hit upon a scheme. In drab, aged 
attire the belle of Hometown slipped into 
the Place of Iniquity one day and en- 
sconced herself in a secluded booth with- 
in hearing distance of Jake’s table. She 
listened to the conversation, thunder- 
struck, aghast. In amazement she heard 
her idol query, in cultured Bronx accent: 
“Where’s da dizzy fat dame today? If 
dat elephant of an old maid don’t stop 
barging in here, I’m gonna forget I’m a 
gentleman and t’row dis mug at her.” 

Stunned, poor Bertha crept from the 
saloon, never more to return. Soon she 
announced her marriage to one of the 
Intellectual Inferiors. Forgetting her Fe- 
male Seminary education, she stopped at- 
tending lectures. Obsessed by extreme 
melancholy, Poor Bertha developed a 
ferocious inferiority complex which in- 
creased daily. Growing more and more 
inferior, Bertha, a poor shrunken thing, 
wasted away, and left all her jewels to 


the \\ omen’s Christian Temperance 
l nion, that they might use the money for 
the destruction of saloons and other Dens 
of Vice. 

MORAL: Doth any man doubt, that if 
there were taken out of men’s minds vain 
opinions, flattering hopes, false valua- 
tions, imaginations as one would and the 
like, but it would leave the minds of a 
number of men poor shrunken things, full 
of melancholy and indisposition, and un- 
pleasing to themselves? 

— Elaine Michael 


ON THE GHOSTAL PLANE 
(Continued from page 14) 

“Oh, let sleeping dogs lie,” he offered in 
a conciliatory tone. “What’s the purpose 
of this meeting?” 

Patrick Henry, who had been fidgeting 
during all this useless chatter, having been 
ignored as long as he could stand it, burst 
forth, “I was giving my speech.” 

“Oh, that again,” was Franklin’s dry 
comment. 
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Washington, tired of the bickering, 
rapped for order. “Gentlemen, the purpose 
of this meeting is to consider the present 
day crisis. We cannot let this country which 
we founded on the principles of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness be de- 
stroyed. I didn’t cross the Delaware in 

• »» 
vain. 

Franklin’s Tom Smith, glancing about 
him at the assembly, querried, “Where’s 
Honest Abe? Seems to me he ought to be 
here.’’ 

“Oh, he’s just a common man,’’ Hamil- 
ton designed to remark in a superior tone. 

“That’s just it,’’ shouted Jefferson 
heatedly. “The common man is the back- 
bone of the nation.” 

“By the way, Mr. Jefferson, what hap- 
pened to that so-called university of yours? 
Did you found it for rail-splitters?” Ham- 
ilton squelched Jefferson. 

“Come, come, gentlemen. Let’s get back 
to the subject,” spoke up Washington. “I 
don’t believe that the people of today fully 
realize the dangers threatening our gov- 
ernment. What do you think, Mr. Frank- 
lin?” 

“Oh, well, they’re so busy, you know. 
Why, just the other day Mr. Smith and I 
went to see a Miss Lee. A gypsy, I be- 
lieve.” 

Smith, quiet for a long time now, put 
in, “Yeah, my old friend Rosie.” 

Franklin continued reflectively. “My, 
but she was a talented young lady. Why, 
do you know that she could even — ” 

The stranger was seized with a sudden 
fit of coughing, then he leaned over to 
Franklin and whispered, “I wouldn’t say 
that here, old boy.” 

“Franklin, Franklin,” Washington pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, yes, as I was saying,” Franklin re- 
called himself with a jerk. “The situation 


is very serious. And I think that the new 
ways of fighting a war — ” 

“Such as propaganda and fifth column- 
ists,” added Mr. Smith in a burst of 
anger. 

“ — are more to be feared than the 
open sort of fighting that we did,” Frank- 
lin went on. 

John Marshall arose to contribute his 
two cent’s worth, “But the Constitution 
does not make provision for that, sir.” 

“Pretty soon we may not even have a 
Constitution”, put in Smith. 

“But that’s not possible,” said Jefferson 
unbelievingly. 

“That’s unthinkable!” 

“Well, if that happens the country’s 
headed for ruin.” 

“We must take action.” 

Other voices took up the cry, “Action, 
action !” 

Patrick Henry rose to the situation, “1 11 
make another speech.” 

“I’ll write another pamphlet,” shrieked 
Lorn Paine. 

“Call out the minute men.” 

“What we need is more ships like the 
Bonhomme Richard,” declared fiery little 
John Paul Jones. 

“Let us consider all sides of the question 
before we definitely decide on the necessity 
for action,” said Washington. 

“But we want action! Immediately !’’ 

Meanwhile Franklin had been quietly 
observing the disorderly scene. Now r and 
then he made some remark to Mr. Smith. 
Finally Franklin spoke, “But aren’t you 
forgetting something? How are you going 
to accomplish all these things w'hen you’re 
only ghosts? It seems to me that this is 
not our problem. We have given them 
this conception of human freedom. It’s 
up to them to prove and protect it. They 
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must make use of their common heritage 
if they are to preserve the nation. We can 
only watch and wait and hope.” 

A thoughtful silence fell over the room. 

Franklin chuckled, “I hate to inter- 
rupt your undoubtedly invaluable thoughts, 
gentlemen, but I must go. Come, Mr. 
Smith, you promised to take me to see 
that Miss Rosita Royce. They say she has 
a remarkable group of performing doves.” 

— Miriam Hawk and Ruth Corky 
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AND SO VICTORY 
(Continued from page 7) 

As soon as she realized this rumor 
Rosalie concentrated on it. Certain pieces 
of music made large shiny tears fill her 
sorrowful eyes and roll silently down her 
pale cheeks. She bought a pair of pearl 
cuff links and a man’s white linen handker- 
chief and kept these objects in a satin 
box on her dresser where they were duly 
noted by curious friends. Once a slightly 
inebriated man called “Hi babe” to her 
and she delicately swooned away at such 
brutal masculine notice to the consterna- 
tion of those with her. 

The school was mystified but fascinated. 
Every emotion-starved imagination on the 
campus wove fantastic tales about Rosalie 
and the mystery surrounding her until the 
effect was demoralizing to concentration 
on higher education. 

Then came the climax. Dr. Wilbur Up- 
ton, an earnest and serious young preacher 
came to the campus for three days to 
help every young lady find her individual 
and eternal salvation through ten minutes 
private conference with him. He was a 
small blond young man with slightly bulg- 
ing eyes accented by thick glasses and a 
manner of speaking with his hands clasped 
tightly in front of him as if he were shaking 
hands with himself. 

Rosalie was the third girl to go in to 
him. The other two had come out looking 
faintly embarrassed at having been prayed 
over by someone so near their own ages. 
Every one hoped though, that Rosalie 
would open her sorrow to him and that 
he would be able to help her. 

Suddenly the group waiting outside the 
conference room were startled by a shrill 
scream. The door Hew open and Rosalie 
rushed out blindly, her blouse torn on the 
shoulder, her hand ineffectually hiding the 
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tears that began streaming from her eyes. 
Pausing only for a moment to cast a look 
of utmost disgust and contempt back into 
the room from which she had first come, 
she uttered the single scornful word, 
“Men!” and Hed. 

A thrill of horror ran over the students 
and they stared expectantly at the door. 
In a moment the young clergyman ap- 
peared, his face a fiery red and his blue 
eyes bulging more than ever in amazement. 

“Next,” he quavered bravely with an 
attempt at his former earnestness. 

The girls looked at him as they would 
at a snake. Someone giggled and a voice 
remarked, clearly, “And him a preacher.” 

The young man wiped a white handker- 
chief across his beety forehead and started 
to speak. 

Just then the dorm house mother swept 
into the room like an avenging fury. 

“Dr. Upton,” she stormed, “just what 
is the meaning of this?” 

The red-faced man looked as if he 
were going to have an attack of apoplexy. 
“Mrs. Denton,” he stammered, “I as- 
sure you that nothing — ” 

“Not a word,” commanded that lady. 
“Rosalie has already told me of your be- 
haviour. ^ ou must leave the campus at 
once.” 

Hut I assure you — I don’t under- 
stand — ” he began. 

Dr. L pton, the least you could do is 
to go quietly. I am afraid I shall have to 
report this to the bishop,” cried Mrs. 
Denton stalking from the room followed 
by the wide-eyed girls. 

The clergyman stood looking after 
them dully, then left quietly. 

In her room, Rosalie was enjoying a 
case of hysterics. She had almost con- 
vinced herself that the incident had really 
happened. Soon everyone would be com- 


ing in to comfort her and ask questions 
about just what had taken place in that 
room. She would be the center of all eyes, 
of all attention. In anticipation she put 
on her most mysterious black and white 
robe, whitened her cheeks with powder 
and waited. 

Mrs. Denton meanwhile, gave orders 
that no one was to go near Rosalie or dis- 
turb her until she recovered from the 
event. People were best left alone at such 
times, she said. The girls all tactfully 
agreed not to mention the incident to Ros- 
alie so as not to embarrass her. 

Hours passed and Rosalie waited. 
Would they never come and drag the de- 
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tails from her? Finally she heard foot- 
steps come to her door. She arranged her- 
self in a dramatic pose on the bed and 
reached for her bottle of smelling salts, the 
only one on the campus. Came a hesitant 
knock and then Bertie Jackson stuck her 
head in the door, Bertie the college’s best 
and most brawny athlete. 

“Hullo, Rosalie,” she said in a tactful 
voice. “Thought you might like to play a 
little golf. Get your mind off things,” she 


added, blushing painfully. 

Rosalie was amazed. Then she realized 
what must have happened, that people 
were going to be kind and not mention 
the matter to her. She thought of the earn- 
est young preacher as he awkwardly got 
down on his knees to start their confer- 
ence with a prayer. 

“Get out of here,” she screamed, and 
fell sobbing across her bed. 

— Anoe Davis 
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MOOD 

Rain , Hashing down the eaves , 

Drops in leaden pellets on my heart , 
Crushing out the joy and breath of life , 
Leaving only a numb, gray cold 
With the color of lead and misery, 

The weight of loneliness and lead . 


— Alice Burrowes 





















